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IKE many other terms appropriated from the lan- 
L guage of science, the words region and regional- 
ism lose all exactness when they enter the literary 
vocabulary. But the resulting errors and confusions 
might well have been expected. The advent of the 
new terms is in itself the fact of prime importance, 
suggesting as it does that American criticism has re- 
cently encountered a problem it was not prepared 
to face or even to name. In desperation, the critics 
have made shift to borrow a name, but hardly as yet 
have they been willing to get down to the business of 
definition. For one group of critics regionalism is a 
mere catchword which they use almost as a formula 
of dismissal for tendencies that they do not bother to 
take seriously. For another group regionalism is a 
battle-cry, the symbol of all they feel is worth fight- 
ing for in the reconstruction of American literature. 

The first group are largely metropolitan critics. 
Their seat is the seat of power, in the great cities of 
the East. They enjoy a strategic advantage in that 
they have the means of conveying the impression that 
they themselves stand for what is forward-looking 
and alive; and they are content that the soft word 
regional should come to represent what the oppo- 
site party stands for: something, they would like to 
think, harmless and insignificant enough. But the op- 
posite party refuse to let the soft word remain soft. 
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They are not metropolitans. They are scattered in 
groups throughout the United States, now in a city of 
the West, now in a town or some country district of 
the South. They belong to the provinces, or, they 
often prefer to say, the regions. There is war between 
them and the metropolitans. It is probably only the 
beginning of a debate which may turn out to be the 
most important critical discussion in American his- 
tory, for the issue is: What are the conditions under 
which American literature can achieve its full ma- 
turity? 

This question is the central theme of Mr. Gran- 
ville Hicks’s recent book, The Great Tradition. 
Though the major question is painfully narrowed to 
fit Mr. Hicks’s Marxian economics and prejudices, 
here we may find, incidentally, the typical metropoli- 
tan idea of what regionalism is. To Mr. Hicks, region- 
alism is simply an evasion of the problems that touch 
the artist as one who ought to contemplate “the fun- 
damental unity of the nation”. It is an “escape”, which 
may be merely “antiquarian”, or it may be “a sen- 
timental expression of sectional pride”. Even when 
writers deal with “life in a particular region simply 
because it was the material experience gave them” 
(like Elizabeth Madox Roberts), they are doomed 
to sterility if they cannot surpass the narrow regional 
bounds. The regional approach, Mr. Hicks admits, 
may be valuable in the early part of a writer’s career. 
“If he knows the manners and speech of a particular 
region, all well and good. But he cannot stop there; 
any honest attempt to understand the region quickly 
takes him outside its borders.” 

The errors of this view of regionalism are common, 
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even among critics who do not, like Mr. Hicks, hold 
that a national American literature must take the class 
struggle as its central theme. The error is, first, in as- 
suming that the character of a regional art is deter- 
mined principally by its subject- matter, which must 
be local and special, and next by its manner, which 
must be romantic and retrospective. The second error, 
which grows out of the first, consists in passing to the 
conclusion that regional art is necessarily at odds with 
national art, or is at best subordinate, minor, and 
petty. 

This may well be the kind of reasoning that will 
prepare for membership in the Communist Party. But 
it has nothing at all to do with the actual phenomena 
of American literature, past and present. If the re- 
‘gional work of art is to be distinguished by its “re- 
gional” subject-matter, then what is the subject- 
matter of the national work of art? Must it include 
the whole vast complex of our regional areas, or is it 
a magic elixir that can be extracted from them? It is 
not easy to discover an American work of art that 
meets either of these requirements. Where is the 
novel, poem, or play that deals with an experience 
of life common to all Americans, as Americans? I can 
think of one book that attempts to interpret the typical 
American: it is Henry James’s novel, The Amer- 
ican. But the instance is embarrassing and inconclu- 
sive, for it suggests that a novelist must forsake Amer- 
ica and become an exile if he is going to purify the 
American type from all the clinging alloys of local 
circumstance. And is James’s The American a national 
work of art because of its generalized subject, and 
Hawthorne’s The Scarlet. Letter \ess than national 
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because of its highly specialized subject-matter? Is 
Poe, who wrote about no particular place, a clearer 
representative of the national genius than . Mark 
Twain? Do An American Tragedy and Strange Inter- 
lude embody some national tradition not found in 
Main Street, Winesburg, ee My Antonia, or North 
of Boston?. 

It is clearly impossible to put on one side the works 
that are national by reason of their general subject- 
matter and on the other side works that are regional 
because of their limited subject-matter. The instinct 
of our writers, in fact, has consistently led them away 
from any such false distinctions. Writers who have at- 
tempted the great national theme are rare. Whitman 
is perhaps the single important instance, and the na- 
ture of his deliberate attempt to formulate a national 
theme is in itself very instructive. On page after page 
Whitman assures us that the national American poem 
must be written, and he is always telling us in what 
terms it will have to be written; but he himself does 
not write it. Instead, in every passage where he wishes 
to be quite clearly national, slighting no special inter- 
est and neglecting no peculiarity, he resorts to the 
catalogue, and gives us a list of all species and sub- 
species of Americana. The important aesthetic fea- 
ture of the Whitman catalogue is its formlessness: 
the heterogeneous materials do not fuse into a splen- 
did unity; they remain heterogeneous. They may be 
accepted intellectually, but they do not persuade emo- 
tionally. The really persuasive parts of Whitman are 
those poems, like “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry”, that 
touch Whitman’s own special locale; and these, too, 
have as much form as Whitman ever achieves. 
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The test of manner is quite as unreliable as the test 
of subject-matter. We could get up a highly miscel- 
laneous list of works and authors that might be con- 
sidered romantic, retrospective, or even antiquarian: 
most of Hawthorne, Cooper, and Irving; Moby Dick, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, Life on the Mississippi; a 
good deal of Edith Wharton, James Branch Cabell, 
E. A. Robinson, Lindsay, Masters, Jack London. Are 
these to be excluded from the properly national shelf, 
upon the complaint that Mr. Hicks brings against re- 
gionalists; and are we to put there, instead, only works 
that are realistic and topical? There could be no more 
damning illustration of the low intellectual level to 
which our criticism has sunk than Mr. Hicks’s notion 
that good art is in the present tense, or possibly the 
future tense. The artists are not so meek as Mr. Hicks 
seems to think, and they will inevitably claim the 
privilege of writing in the past tense if they feel like 
it. It is not the time element that constitutes the weak- 
ness of merely retrospective or antiquarian books; nor 
is there here any reasonable means of distinguishing 
works that are regional, not national. ; 

What we have in the United States is a group of 
regions, and writers in them who exhibit diverse and 
conflicting tendencies even when they are identifiable 
as regional by the misleading tests that I have men- 
tioned. It is a kind of special pleading to pick out 
one writer, Miss Roberts, and say: “This is a region- 
alist,” and then to say of another writer of the same 
region, who might be Mr. Faulkner: “But this is a na- 
tionalist.” We must deal with them all together, in 
their regions, if we are to talk sense. 

We cannot define regionalism unless at the same 
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time we define nationalism. The two are supplemen- 
tary aspects of the same thing. Regionalism is a name 
for a condition under which the national American 
literature exists as a literature: that is, its constant 
tendency to decentralize rather than to centralize; 
or to correct overcentralization by conscious decen- 
tralization. Or it describes the conditions and attitudes 
under which it is possible for literature to be a normal 
artistic outgrowth of the life of a region. 

A regional literature, so-called, may thus very well 
be, among other things, a self-conscious expression of 
the life of a region. It may exploit intimate and local 
aspects of its scene, thus recovering the “usable past” 
so much referred to; but it does not narrow itself to 
mere picturesqueness and antiquarianism except as a 
reaction to an overdose of metropolitan nationalism. 
The overdose and the reaction are both regrettable. 
But the pettiness or belligerency that they produce 
are not the inevitable features of a good regional lit- 
erature, for a good regional literature needs only (to 
quote Allen Tate) “the immediate, organic sense of 
life in which a fine artist works”. 

The national literature is the compound of the re- 
gional impulses, not antithetical to them, but em- 
bracing them and living in them as the roots, branch, 
and flower of its being. But I must here note that the 
relation between the national and the regional has an 
importance peculiar to American literature alone 
among the literatures of Western peoples. We are 
obliged to face problems that arise out of our fairly 
late arrival at the critical concept of a national Amer- 
ican literature as the logical accompaniment of our 
achievement of political nationality; and out of the 
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slowly dawning recognition that our political unity 
has to be very imperfectly accommodated toa real 
cultural diversity. 

The concept of a national eenies is a modern 
phenomenon, produced by the rise of the European 
nations to self-consciousness during the later stages of 
the Renaissance. Before the Renaissance there were 
critical philosophies of literature, but not of national 
literature. The European idea of a national literature 
comes well after such literatures have taken definite 
shape. It is an attempt to rationalize a cultural tradi- 
tion which it became almost a point of honour to label 
as a dist.nctive possession. The rationalization, fur- 
thermore, was made in the great days of the theory 
of evolution. If the modern Englishman had evolved 
from a one-cell organism up to the state of Victorian 
complexity represented in Mr. Gladstone, then Eng- 
lish literature had to be exhibited as mounting nobly 
up the. evolutionary ladder from amoebic verse to 
the lofty periods of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. The 
scientific analogy was probably a doubtful one, but in 
other respects the historians of national literatures i in 
nineteenth-century Europe had a good case. They 
could define the nation’s. literature as the expression, 
attained by slow accretion and ingrained habit, of a 
character that might be described as national. 

The existence of such a literature depended, how- 
ever, upon certain conditions: one language, one race, 
a definite cultural homogeneity ~ or at least no het- 
erogeneity fixed by inner geographic divisions; a defi- 
nite intellectual leadership associated with the cen- 
tralizing presence of a capital like Paris or London; 
and besides, a long period of growth under aristocratic 
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and learned guidance, and a second period, no less 
important from the modern standpomt, of critical 
and retrospective exploration of the cultural tradi- 
tion. Whatever critical questions might confront a 
literature thus formed, no Englishman ever needed to 
ask of a given work in his own language: “But is it 
really English?” 

Yet in America for a hundred years we have con- 
tinually felt obliged to ask of this or that American 
work: “But is it really American? Does it represent 
the nation?” And we have never ceased to be embar- 
rassed at our inability to produce a really satisfactory 
answer. aE 

Our embarrassment is caused, not by the impossi- 
bility of making an answer, but by a wrong applica- 
tion of the European analogy. We can have, we do 
have, a national American literature, but not in the 
European sense, because we have not fulfilled the 
European conditions. One language we do have, and 
the rough cultural homogeneity that originates in our 
basic racial stock. Upon such a foundation, if we had 
remained a ‘nation of the At) ntic seaboard, without 
a westward expansion or a °- access of immigra- 
tion, we might have re¢:- ~ uted European condi- 
tions. But in the midst of our nation-making we both 
expanded into the West and received mixed popula- 
tion-elements that are still far from perfectly fused. 
Thus we cut ourselves off from all immediate pros- 
pect of achieving the kind of unity that in Europe 
has produced national literatures. Our literature, as an 
American literature, has no long tradition of unself- 
conscious growth. The nearest related tradition of 
that order, the English tradition, however precious it 
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may be, does not come to us hallowed by associations 
of place and folk-way. It is not a part of our atmos- 
phere, and to apprehend it requires an effort of the 
will that Englishmen do not have to make. We are a 
heterogeneous people, who in sheer consistency of 
democratic principle have learned to tolerate a mix- 
ture of religions and races, and not even the levelling 
power of an industrial system has been able to efface 
the resulting diversities. But to increase the difficulty, 
these diversities have shown a tendency to concen- 
trate within geographic areas, which we call sections 
or regions. Finally, we have no centre. No one city, 
for us, combines the functions of an economic and 
political capital with those of an intellectual capital. 
But in our literary history we have had a series of 
regional capitals — Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston, 
New York, Chicago— which have made their suc- 
cessive bids for attention. 

Never have we been of one mind nationally; never 
have we experienced the “national glow of thought 
and feeling” that Arnold found characteristic of the 
great literary periods. Instead we have had a series of 

lows, appearing now in New England alone, now in 
the Middle States, now in the South or West. The 
literary tendencies that emerge from this complex of 
regional aspirations, as they interweave and form 
general movements, furnish us with the only kind 
of literary history that we can call national. So long as 
we speak of it as American literature, we are safe; but 
when we insist upon its performance as a national 
American literature, without the qualifications indi- 
cated, we fall into error. It is hard to discover the 
typically American features shared by Mark Twain 
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and Hawthorne, Whitman and Poe, Dreiser and Ca- 
bell; it is easier to discover the common traits pos- 
sessed by members of a New England, a Southern, a 
Western group. 

For some time to come our literature will not repre- 
sent a uniform culture, but will be conditioned by the 
diverse regional cultures upon which it depends for 
its vitality. We should welcome this tendency rather 
than rebel against it. For out of this complexity we 
may draw a strength that will allow us to escape the 
doom that seems to hang over national cultures as 
soon as they pass their peak of self-conscious unifica- 
tion. No other great literature has ever enjoyed the 
prospect open to us, of an almost indefinite enrich- 
ment from provincial sources that are not, in the usual 
sense of the word, provincial at-all, for our provinces 
are more like nations than provinces. To use the op- 
portunity well, we have need of a kind of Federal 
principle in our national criticism; and we ought to be 
suspicious of any contrary principle which would lay 
upon us the obligation to imitate the decadent stages 
oF the kind of national literature we have never had. 

Throughout our history, however, the question of 
whether to imitate or not to imitate has been a com- 
pulsive ghost, haunting all our moments of earnest 
self-analysis with shadowy European analogies that 
in the sacred name of civilization we are urged to 
follow, or that in the still more sacred name of Amer- 
ican civilization we are besought to reject. We ought 
to shun both alternatives as irrelevant. Our problems 
are in the domestic field, and ought never to be settled 
in the light of foreign relations, inescapable though 
these may be. The domestic problem is, not how shall 
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we achieve a unity that may be spurious and decep- 
tive, but how shall we secure the artistic and cultural 
equilibrium that will give free play to our diverse 
regional geniuses. 

That equilibrium is endangered hecevens in an ex- 
cess of critical self-consciousness, we turn either re- 
gionalism or nationalism into a shibboleth, making 
either one or the other an “ism” of the dogmatic kind, 
with followers emitting aesthetic credos and rigid lit- 
erary programmes. We then enter the field of vitu- 
peration and combat, where the controversial parties 
are encumbered with the vices of over-simplification. 

From Emerson and Whitman down to Messrs. Cal- 
verton, Hicks, and Lewisohn, the national shibboleth 
or “ism” has taken on various simplifications. When 
Emerson urged that we walk on our own feet and 
work with our own hands, the grandeur of his rheto- 
ric obscured, for the moment, the insufficiency of the 
principle upon which he hoped to base the independ- 
ence and unity of American letters. In that admirable 
peroration of “The American Scholar” in which he 
deplored our division into a North and South, Emer- 
son had no better principle of union to offer than 
the Yankee transcendentalism which, even at that 
moment, in another aspect than the literary, was about 
to attack and all but destroy the very foundations 
of Southern culture. His voice was not the voice of 
America, but of New England, and his plan of sal- 
vation was to result. not in 1 peaceful unification but in 
bloody ‘disunion. ° 

In our own time, the metropolitan critics are mak: 
ing national prescriptions that are equally partial, 
though somewhat more confused. In one sentence 
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they assure us that the industrial unification of Amer- 
ica is desirable and inevitable; but in the next sen- 
tence they declare that the civilization thus produced 
puts upon us an intolerable spiritual bondage from 
which the artist cannot escape save through the shib- 
boleths of Marxianism and Freudianism. Wearily, 
they proclaim that America is standardized; but an- 
grily they scorn the rural backwardness of. regions 
that prove to be, after all, less urban than New York. 
Confidently they announce that America must be in- 
dustrialized; but they sneer at Mr. Babbitt of the 
Middle West, the creature of industrialism. They urge 
the provinces to adopt the intellectual sophistication 
of the Eastern metropolis; but among themselves they 
bewail the poverty of the modern temper, which in 
its sophistication has left them nothing to enjoy. 

Their error is precisely like Emerson’s and has far 
less nobility in it. As a basis for national unity they 
offer the apologetic mechanisms that the metropolis 
sets up to explain away and palliate its own diseases. 
The impact of their arguments on American thought 
has been on the whole confusing and corrupting; but 
it is now clear that they cannot win out completely 
over the regions, except at the cost of a- dangerous 
struggle. 

For already the reaction has set in. Regionalism, so 
far as it is an actual literary movement, is in large 
measure a protest, sometimes angry and intense, but 
more often. calm and assured, against the false na- 
tionalism that the metropolitans have been disseminat- 
ing. No one who has studied American history intel- 
ligently could doubt that such a protest had to. come, 
It is the American means of restoring our lost balance. 
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But the regionalists, in the extremity of their natu- 
ral reaction, have also. not been guiltless of over-sim- 
plification. The dangers of regionalism, if in its turn it 
becomes a shibboleth, begin at the point where aes- 
thetic rationalization magnifies means into ends. Con- 
sider, for example, the new “regional” consciousness 
of folk-art. The immense research into folk-ways that 
has characterized the regional movement is of enor- 
mous instrumental value. For critical and historical 
purposes we need to know a great deal about Amer- 
ican ballads, songs, stories, myths. But there is some 
doubt whether in recovering these critically we can 
also recover them creatively, except by simulating a 
naiveté which, the critics assure us, the modern prin- 
ciple of sincerity will never permit. The regionalist 
may well retort that naiveté in literature does have a 
value, but only when it is assumed or simulated. The 
danger is, however, that the regionalist, in attempting 
through folk-lore to express the genius of place, will 
be content merely to dwell among the artifacts he has 

_dug up, and will thus narrow his expression almost to 
documentary limits. We shall have to wait on per- 
formance to see what the function of a folk-pattern is 
in American literature; but meanwhile the regionalist 
should be warned against retiring into folk-lore as 
into an ivory tower. Folk-lore is good, but alone it is 
not good enough, it is only one feature of a regional 
literature. And the modernist critics are right in their 
claim that modern issues cannot be evaded. The writer 
of a given region cannot shut himself away under the 
name, regionalist; but he must, from his region, con- 
front the total and moving world. 

Such calamitous retirements, however, are not im- 
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plied in the organic relation of regional and national 
elements that I have tried to describe. When the two 
become warring “isms”, they have the common defect 
of anaesthetizing the artist against reality. Of the two, 
considered as “isms”, nationalism is the more vicious, 
in its present aspect at least, for it is harsh, oppressive, 
and swaggering. Regionalism proposes to live and let 
live, and its narrow or belligerent features will fall 
away quickly enough when the repressive force is 
softened or removed. 

I return to my central point. Regionalism is not an 
end in itself, not a literary affectation, not an aesthetic 
credo, but a condition of literary realization. The 
function of a region is to endow the American artist 
with character and purpose. He is born of a region. 
He will deny its parenthood to his own hurt. Without 
its background he is a homeless exile in the wilderness 
of modern life. That self which he is, if not ignobly 
impugned, will readily be a modern self; and what he 
creates, if he can resist the perversions of our time, 
will be both the expression of the region and himself, 
no matter what the subject or what the style. It is the 
office of the nation to conserve and cherish this free 
effort, and surely never by precept or example to 
delude us into thinking that a novel about a plough- 
boy is only a regional curiosity, but a novel about a 
bellboy, a national masterpiece. 


